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PELLES, PELLINOR, AND PELLEAN IN THE OLD FRENCH 
ARTHURIAN ROMANCES 

In the Romanic Review, IV (1913), 462 ff., I have combatted the 
theory of Brugger and others that at some hypothetical earlier stage 
in the development of the Old French Arthurian romances in prose a 
Perceval Queste held the place which in the existing Vulgate cycle 
is held by the Galahad Queste. In the elaboration of this theory of 
antecedent cycles, 1 H. 0. Sommer, Modern Philology, 2 V (1908), 291 ff., 
and Romania, XXXVI (1907), 369 ff., 543 ff., and E. Brugger, 
Zeitschrift filr franzosische Sprache und Litteratur, XL (1913), 47 ff., 
note 11, have made the characters named in the title of the present 
article play no unimportant part. 3 It is my purpose, however, in the 
following pages to show that we do not have to resort to any theory of 
hypothetical antecedent cycles to explain the origin of these char- 
acters and the occasional inconsistencies and contradictions which we 

1 The only cycle actually preserved, besides the genuine, though fragmentary, de 
Borron cycle and the Vulgate, is that which the MSS falsely ascribe to Robert de Borron. 
In the above-mentioned article, pp. 429 A., 465 ff. (including note 104), I have tried to 
show — especially with reference to the Mort Arthur and Quest sections — that this cycle 
is really derived from the Vulgate and not from a common source of the two. Cf., for 
the Quest section, the valuable article of A. Pauphilet, Romania, XXXVI (1907), 594 ff . 

! The " Galahad and Perceval " text, to which Sommer's discussion is attached, fur- 
nishes the approximate original to Malory's Books XI and XII. The text is obviously 
late and largely based on Part III of the Lancelot. E. Wechssler, Vber die verschiedenen 
Redaktionen des Robert von Borron sugeschriebenen Oraal-Lancelot-Cyklus, pp. 18f. (Halle, 
1895), assumes that it is a part of the Lancelot of the pseudo- Robert cycle. 

3 In her Legend of Sir Perceval, II, 343, note (London, 1909), Miss J. L. Weston 
supposes that the successive writers In whose works Pelles and Pellinor appear were 
drawing independently from oral tradition in regard to these characters. This view, 
however, has not an iota of evidence in its favor. 
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2 J. Douglas Bruce 

find in our manuscript tradition with reference to their relations to 
one another and to the Grail. As will be seen, I distinguish especially 
two sets of circumstances as responsible for these inconsistencies or 
contradictions, the first pertaining to the original authors of the 
romances, the second to the scribes or redactors. 

1. The different romances, or "branches," as our MSS commonly 
call them, which make up the Vulgate cycle were, generally speaking, 
composed by different men, 1 and the successive authors might, either 
through faults of memory or intentionally, introduce innovations in 
respect to previously existing characters, or, for some reason or other, 
invent new characters outright. For, after all, these romances, 
though connected with each other in a way, were also separate works, 
and each author exercised more or less the liberty of invention, with- 
out any idea of maintaining a strict scientific accuracy in harmonizing 
his own branch with the branches of his predecessors. Very fre- 
quently, no doubt, while composing, such an author would not have 
the latter works at hand, but even if he had them and were disposed 
to establish exact conformity with the other branches it would not 
always be an easy task to look up a particular point. 

2. On their own responsibility the scribes occasionally attached 
to the names they were copying anticipatory references or descrip- 
tive phrases relating to other branches, or drawn therefrom. 2 In 
making these insertions they doubtless depended mainly on memory, 
and hence the references and phrases, being not always correctly 
applied, gave rise to inconsistencies and contradictions. Moreover, 
inasmuch as at the time that our extant MSS were copied all the 
branches of the cycle were already in existence, a branch like the 
Queste, which stands late in the series, was just as subject to inter- 
polation of this kind from a branch like the Merlin (including con- 
tinuation), which stands earlier, as vice versa. Such contamination 
of the text may be due also to the influence of other romances 
besides those of the Vulgate cycle — such romances, for example, as 
Chretien's Perceval or the Merlin continuation (Livre d'Artus) of 

i Miss Weston, Legend of Sir Lancelot, p. 139 (Loudon, 1901), argues that Queste and 
Grand St. Graal (Estoire del Saint Graal) are by the same author. So, too, Brugger, 
Zs. /. frz. spr. u. Lilt. XXIX (1905), 89, note 45. 

2 Of course, they sometimes took larger liberties than these with their texts, recasting, 
interpolating passages of varying length, etc., but I am concerned here merely with the 
shorter additions. 
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MS 337. Theoretically, indeed, there is no reason why we should 
not find in our MSS scribal insertions drawn from romances of the 
pseudo-Robert de Borron cycle, or the Perlesvaus, or even the prose 
Tristan, since these romances were doubtless already in existence 
before the archetype MS of any branch of the Vulgate cycle, as we 
have it today, was written. For it should not be forgotten: (a) that 
from fifty to sixty years must have elapsed between the composition 
of the latest member of the Vulgate cycle and the date of our earliest 
extant manuscript of any part of that cycle, during which period 
these romances, the most popular works of their age, must have 
undergone very frequent transcription; 1 (6) that the archetype 
of our MSS of any branch of the Vulgate cycle does not necessarily 
represent that branch as it was originally composed. 2 All extant 
MSS go back to copies which had been adjusted to the cyclic form, 
wherever such adjustments seemed still required, and these par- 
ticular copies may have been altered in passages from the original 
form of the individual romance, to say nothing of omissions. Hence a 
corruption or interpolation may run through a large number even of 
the best MSS or, indeed, through them all. 

In view of the varying conceptions of the different romancers as 
to the functions or relationships of particular characters, and in view, 
also, of the frequent difficulty they must have encountered in con- 
sulting the texts concerned, one may say that it was the most natural 
thing in the world, if the scribes did introduce into their texts such 
contradictions and inconsistencies as I have indicated above. After 
some twenty years of editing Arthurian texts, Dr. Sommer speaks 3 
of Perceval as being nephew of the Fisher King in Chretien's Perceval, 
whereas he is really his cousin (cf. 11. 6377 ff.), and interprets as 

i We know that the Estoire del Saint Graal, which there is every reason to believe 
was the latest part of the cycle, except the Merlin continuation, was composed by 1216. 
See my discussion of the subject, Romanic Review, III (1912), 185 ff. On the other hand, 
the earliest dated MS, and probably as early a MS as any extant of any part of the Vul- 
gate cycle, viz. MS 342 of the Bibliothgque nationale, is from the year 1274. Of. the 
description of it in my edition of the Mart Artu, p. xv. 

2 Brugger, Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Liu., XL, 48, note, has made this remark with regard 
to the Lancelot, and I have pointed out the same thing with regard to the Queste (.Romanic 
Review, IV, 466 ff.). 

» Modern Philology, V, 295. Note, too, how Sir John Bhys, throughout his Studies 
in the Arthurian Legend (Oxford, 1891), unsuspectingly accepts the blunder of the Welsh 
translator of the Perlesvaus, who made a King Peleur (a proper name) out of the Old 
French roi pescheor. 
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Perceval's father the wrong Pellinor 1 in the Livre d'Artus of MS 337, 
as will be seen later in this article. In such cases, we do not jump 
to the conclusion that Dr. Sommer had access to lost versions of these 
romances. Why, then, should we do so when we come across 
similar blunders in the work of a mediaeval copyist who, in transcrib- 
ing some passage, took upon himself for the nonce the functions of 
an editor? In criticizing Miss Weston, Brugger observes : 2 "Wenn 
einzelne Kopisten Widerspruche tilgen, so entstehen dadurch noch 
nicht jungere Redaktionen." But the converse is equally true: 
"Wenn einzelne Kopisten Widerspruche einfiihren, so entstehen 
dadurch noch nicht dltere Redaktionen." 3 

Owing to the circumstances which I have just described, the prob- 
lem of ascertaining what is original in our texts and what is not is 
extremely complex, but until we have attempted a solution with a 
full consideration of these undeniable conditions we are not justified 
in taking refuge in theories of lost versions. 

Let us examine now the occurrence of these three characters in the 
romances. 

I. Pelles. 

Pelles was, no doubt, the creation either of the author of the 
Queste or of one of the authors 4 of Part III (often called the Agravain) 
of the prose Lancelot, viz., of those portions of Part III which 
relate to the begetting of Galahad and which prepare for the achieve- 
ments of that character as narrated in the Queste. Brugger, to be 
sure, says 5 that he first appeared in the hypothetical redaction of the 

1 The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, VII, 243, note 1 (Washington, D.C., 
1913). 

2 Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Liu., XXX (1906), 177, note. 

3 R. Heinzel, Vber die franzGsischen Gralromane, pp. 65 f., note (Wien, 1891), has 
discussed in detail the characters, Pelles, Pellehem, and Pellinor. He has made allowance 
in a considerable measure for scribal confusions, but does not attempt to fix definitely the 
origin of each character. In a study like the present, one is hampered seriously, of course, 
by the want of critical editions of the romances involved. The genealogy of the MSS has 
not been worked out for any branch of the Vulgate cycle, except, after a fashion, for the 
earlier part of the Lancelot, by Professor E. Wechssler's pupils in the Marburger Beitrage 
zur romanischen Philologie, 1911, el seq. The only record we have of the variant forms 
of the names in particular passages is that which Dr. Sommer has given us in the notes of 
his Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, and that is not complete. 

4 The authors here distinguished may possibly be one and the same person. I 
expect to discuss this question in a forthcoming article on the composition of the prose 
Lancelot. 

s Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Litt., XL, 48, note. 
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Perlesvaus which figures in his theory of the evolution of the prose 
romances. But, in questions like this, one cannot be expected to 
accept appeals to indefinite hypothetical redactions, especially as 
in the above-mentioned article I have endeavored to refute the 
contention which seems to be the main reason for Brugger's hypothe- 
sis of an earlier form of the Perlesvaus — namely, that a Perceval 
Queste once held the place in the Vulgate cycle which the Galahad 
Queste does in all the extant MSS. The only Perlesvaus we know — 
that which is preserved in the MSS — is, in my judgment, a very late 
romance. Birch-Hirschfeld gave substantial reasons for this con- 
clusion forty years ago in his Sage vom Gral, pp. 135 ff., 1 and one 

> His views were accepted by Alfred Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 
p. 64; by A. Jeanroy, in his review of Nitze's Perlesvaus in the Revue Critique, Oct. 10, 
1904; by W. Poerster, who added a new argument from the name Perlesvaus, see Kris- 
Han von Tropes: Wbrterbuch zu seinen sdmtlichen Werken, Introduction, p. 186 (1914) ; 
and by others. See W. A. Nitze's dissertation. The Old French Grail Romance Perlesvaus, 
pp. 20 ff., for a summary of opinions pro and con on the subject up to 1902. Nitze does 
not indicate, however, that Heinzel was inclined to accept even Gerbert (who wrote 
probably about 1220) as a source of the Perlesvaus. But cf. Heinzel's Vber die franzbsi- 
schen Gralromane, p. 172. Nitze, himself, puts it between 1200 and 1212, which, in my 
opinion, is too early. He has returned to the subject in his article, " Glastonbury and the 
Holy Grail." Modern Philology, I (1903), 247 ff., but his conclusions depend on an accept- 
ance, among other things, of the genuineness of early Arthurian traditions at Glastonbury, 
which, in my judgment, has been disproved by W. W. Newell, "William of Malmesbury 
on the Antiquity of Glastonbury," Publications of the Modern Language of America, 
XVIII (1903), 459 ff. The passage from Johannes Glastoniensis (fifteenth century), 
communicated by Baist and quoted by Nitze, note 2, seems to me a mere compilation of 
details from the romances and from chronicles that have no necessary connection with the 
supposed early Arthurian traditions at Glastonbury, which at that time Nitze accepted. 
Moreover, in this article, pp. 252 f . , Nitze has discussed Pelles briefly, but Sommer's recent 
Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, seven vols. (Washington, D.C., 1908-13), 
which makes the Lancelot accessible for the first time and which gives for the Grand St. 
Graal (Estoire del Saint Graal) and Queste a fuller record of MS readings than had been 
previously available, puts new materials at our disposal for the study of these questions, 
and if my solution of them on the basis of such materials is correct, it will be a sufficient 
answer to Nitze's interpretation of Pelles' origin and development in the Grail romances. 
I will only add that when the Welsh version of the Queste makes Pelles' daughter marry 
Lancelot, this change from the story as told in the MSS of the Vulgate cycle is, in my 
opinion, introduced by the author merely in the interests of a higher morality. I see no 
reason either to believe that the Perlesvaus ever existed in a (lost) Latin form. The only 
Latin Arthurian romances we know of, the Historia Meriadoci and De Ortu Waluuanii 
(see my edition of these romances, Halle, 1913), besides being relatively short, are late, 
and based on earlier French romances. Arthur and Gorlagon, edited by G. L. Kittredge 
(Boston, 1903) , is merely a Welsh folktale in Latin dress. Even that, however, exists only 
in a late fourteenth century MS. 

As against the remarks which I have just made, it should be said that Nitze expects 
soon to publish some new external evidence in support of his dating of the Perlesvaus, 
which, for the rest, was accepted by W. Golther in his review of the above-mentioned 
dissertation, Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Liu., XXVP (1903), 12 ff., and apparently by G. Paris, 
Littirature francaise an moyen age (Bibliography, § 60), as confirming his own well-known 
views on the place of the Perlesvaus among the Grail romances. Quite recently, in Studies 
in Philology, XV, 7 ff. (University of North Carolina, 1918), Nitze has again endeavored 
to establish an intimate connection between the Perlesvaus and Glastonbury. The 
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may add other evidence to that effect, as, for example, its dependence 
on the Lancelot with reference to Claudas and to Lancelot's relations 
with Guinevere. Note, too, such details as the absurdity of Perce- 
val's alighting under an olive tree in Great Britain(I) 1 (Potvin, 1, 198), 
imitated from Wauchier, 11. 17595, 18247, 18562, 18609, 18670, 2 the 
Castle of Copper episode in the Perlesvaus, which is derived from the 
episode of Dolerouse Garde 3 in the Lancelot, III, 144, 151, 191, the 
scar on Lohot's forehead (Potvin, I, 222), imitated from Gerbert 
(Potvin, VI, 200, scar on Perceval's forehead). In his review (Revue 

evidence which he has adduced proves, I think, that the author of the Perlesvaus was trying 
to identify Avalon with Glastonbury, but his knowledge is too inexact for a resident 
of the place, or, indeed, for any one who had visited it. For example, if we accept with 
Nitze the mountain of the romance, p. 261, as meant for the Tor (the hill which rises up 
so abruptly from the surrounding country at Glastonbury) — and this seems to me, too, 
most probable — the placing of the Lady Chapel on it, as Nitze, himself, has pointed out, 
p. 12, would be incorrect. Moreover, the Perlesvaus tells us, p. 261, that there were houses 
with vergiers and clos on this mountain. But on the steep cone of the Tor there 
is no room for these things. Accepting the identification of Avalon and Glastonbury 
in the Perlesvaus, we have, as Nitze says, a terminus a quo for the dating of that 
romance, viz., 1191 (the year of the pretended exhumation of Arthur and Guinevere 
at Glastonbury), but nothing more, as far as I can see. I had already pointed out the 
same thing (Revue Celtique, XXXIII, 432, note, and The Romanic Review, IV, 454, 
including note 76) with reference to the Vulgate Mart Arlu, in which the author awkwardly 
combines the old Celtic tradition concerning Arthur's translation to Avalon with the new 
idea, started in 1191 by the monks of Glastonbury, that he was buried at the abbey 
there. The only difference here between the Mort Arlu and Perlesvaus, in my opinion, 
is that the author of the latter tried to introduce some local details into his description, 
and blundered in doing so. Since this note was put in type, 1 have observed that the 
description, Perlesvaus, p. 261, corresponds strikingly, in many essential details, to that 
of the visit of Gawain and Hector, first to the chapel on the mountain and then to the 
hermitage, similarly situated in Quesle VI, 106-11. So, after all, instead of being local, 
the details in Perlesvaus are probably borrowed from the Queste. 

1 The description of Perceval (Potvin, I, 37), "II a chief d'or et regart de lion, et 
nombril de virge pucele, et cuer d'acier, et cors d'olifant, et tesches sanz vileinnie," is 
virtually identical with the description of Galahad, Lancelot, IV, 27, but this description 
of Galahad, like all the materials relating to that character in the Lancelot, could not have 
belonged to the romance in its original form, and is, of course, interpolated. The inter- 
polation was drawn, no doubt, from the Perlesvaus, like other references and interpolations 
in our Lancelot MSS. See my remarks in The Romanic Review, IV, 469 f . and in my article 
"The Composition of the Old French prose Lancelot," which is soon to appear in the 
same review. We find the above description (applied to Perceval) again in the Livre 
d'Artus of MS. 337, VII, 52. 

2 P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, II, 306, note, states that "Olivier" in the 
romances written in Northern France always means "willow," but this seems very 
questionable. Wauchier, doubtless, took this feature over mechanically from Chansons 
de geste that dealt with Southern France. 

The idea of "li Chevaliers au Cercle d'Or" in the Perlesvaus, Potvin, I, 281 fi. and 
241 fl\, may have been suggested by Patrides au Cercle d'Or of the Lancelot, IV, 266, 
294 f., 300. A knight of the same name (nephew of Baudemagus), and, in reality, prob- 
ably identical with this Patrides, is given, Lancelot, V, 337, a crown of laurel as a reward 
of valor. Later, V, 387 A. he is freed from captivity by Perceval. In Chretien's Erec, 
1. 1712, we have, already, it is true, a " a Vallez au cercle d'or," but he is a mere name. 

» 1 have already dealt with this matter in Modern Philology, X, 10 ft*. 
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Critique for Oct. 10, 1904) of Nitze's Perlesvaus dissertation, 
A. Jeanroy has also pointed out the indebtedness of that romance to 
the Vengeance de Raguidel. 1 

Assuming then that the Perlesvaus is of comparatively late date, 
I will say that the circumstances under which the character of Pelles 
was created, it seems to me, were as follows: In Chretien's Perceval, 
11. 3471 ff., 4633 ff., we have the unnamed Fisher King, who is at the 
same time the Maimed King. But we are left to infer that the 
Fisher King's father (unnamed) is also maimed, for it is said (11. 
6391 ff .) that he had not quitted the mysterious Grail chamber for 
fifteen years. 

Now, the authors of the Queste and of the passages involved in 
Lancelot, Part III (to use, for convenience' sake, Sommer's division 
of the Lancelot), were contented with one Maimed King as well as 
with one Fisher King, and they kept as the Maimed King the strange 
character who had not left his room for fifteen years, while they 
rationalized to some degree the real Lord of the Grail Castle, the 
Fisher King, whose rather active participation in the story hardly 
admitted of disability through lameness, 2 and conferred on him a 
definite name, Pelles. They did not, however, make the new Fisher 
King, Pelles, the son of their Maimed King, probably owing to Pelles' 
somewhat rationalized character. They left the relationship unde- 
fined. The conflict thus brought about between Chretien's con- 
ceptions of the functions and relationship of the two characters and 
those of the Queste and Lancelot, Part III, is the source of constant 
confusion for scribes and redactors, as we shall soon see, and possibly 
even for the authors themselves. 

Furthermore, it is only by bringing together passages widely 
separated in Chretien (3471 ff., on the one hand, and 6378 ff. on the 
other) that we can establish the identity of the Fisher King with 
the Maimed King. No doubt, in imitation of Chretien and to 



■ As regards the relations of the Perlesvaus and the Vulgate Merlin, we have in our 
MSS ol the latter, II, 316, an undoubted allusion to the Perlesvaus (Kai's killing of 
Arthur's son, Lohot). Of. Brugger, Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Liu., XXXIII, 192 (1908), and 
my discussion. The Romanic Review, III (1912), 183 f. 

2 In Wauchier, too (cf. 11. 20100 ff.), the Lord of the Grail Castle is not lame, and 
Wauchier's influence may possibly be responsible, in part, for this feature of the passages 
under discussion. 
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maintain the impression of mystery, the authors of the prose romances 
adopt this device (which with Chretien was probably not intentional) 
and rarely identify Pelles in so many words as the Fisher King. 
There resulted an obscurity which proved a trap to would-be scribal 
editors. 

There are three passages which seem to conflict with this inter- 
pretation of the evidence in regard to Pelles' origin and his function 
in the above-mentioned romances. 

1. As just stated, in the Queste and in all episodes of Part III 
(Vol. V of Sommer's Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances) of 
the Lancelot that involve Grail matters, 1 Pelles is the more or less 
rationalized reproduction of Chretien's Fisher King. In V, 303, 
to our surprise, however, when Bohort (Bors) is visiting the Grail 
Castle, Pelles, who plays throughout this third division of the Lance- 
lot the part of Fisher King 2 and Lord of the Grail Castle and who had 
actually been referred to as le roy pescheour at p. 191, asks him 
(Bohort) whether he has seen his (Pelles') father, and on Bohort's 
replying that he does not know him, says: "cest li roys mahaignies 
que on apele le roy pesc(h)eor, le plus hardi cheualier & le plus 
preudomme qui fust a son tamps." When Bohort next inquires 
how Pelles' father became thus maimed, Pelles replies: "Sire, ce 
fu par le forfait quil fist quant il traist lespee du fuerre qui ne deuoit 
estre traite deuant que cils le trairoit qui les auentures del saint graal 
doit achieuer & pour chou fu [il] ferus parmi lez .ij. cuisses de lespee 
et naura ia garison deuant chou que li boins cheualiers uendra." 
And it appears from the next paragraph that the wound was inflicted 
by a lance. 

Sommer cites five MSS here that agree with the text just quoted, 
but does not say whether this agreement runs through all the MSS. 
In any event, the whole passage, whether it is an interpolation or not, 



1 All references In this article to the romances of the Vulgate cycle are to Sommer's 
edition. Prom this point on I will cite merely by volume, omitting Sommer's name and 
the title of his edition. 

2 On the other hand, the term Fisher King is only once actually applied to him in 
Part III of the Lancelot, namely, at V, 191, when Lancelot is telling his adventures at 
Arthur's court, in order that they might be written down. The term is applied also, 
p. 192, to the King of the Grail Castle in the narrative of Gawain's adventures; but it is 
to be recalled that in the original narrative of these adventures, prose Lancelot, IV, 343 ft., 
Pelles did not appear, nor was there anything said about a roi pescheor. 
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refers, beyond dispute, to the passage in the Queste, VI, 150, where it 
is related how the Maimed King became maimed. This passage 
in the Queste agrees with V, 303, in all but three particulars: (1) The 
Maimed King (as nowhere else in the Queste) bears here a definite name, 
which varies with the different MSS. (2) It offers no identification 
of Maimed King and Fisher King. (3) The Maimed King is not said 
to be Pelles' father. 

The author of the passage V, 503, had then this passage of the 
Queste in mind, but in using it he confounds its conceptions with 
those of Chretien's Perceval, in which a maimed king, as will be 
remembered, is the Fisher King (cf. 11. 3471 ff., 4633 ff.), who bears 
throughout no definite name, and in which the father of the Fisher 
King (the latter r61e being that which Pelles himself really plays 
in the Lancelot) is also maimed (cf. 11. 6391 ff.). This introduces 
into the narrative a confusion which an interpolator, it would seem, 
would be more likely to be guilty of than the writer of the romance, 
but, in any event, the contamination just spoken of is manifestly the 
source of the confusion. The author of the passage was, no doubt, 
trying to harmonize the narrative of Gawain's visit to the Grail 
Castle (Corbenic) in the Lancelot, IV, 343 ff., with that of Lancelot's 
visit to the same place, V, 107 ff. In the former, the Lord of the 
Grail Castle who receives Gawain is the Maimed King, and there is 
no mention of Pelles; in the latter, conditions are just reversed, for 
here Pelles is the host, and there is no mention of the Maimed 
King. 1 In neither account of the visit is the term, "Fisher King" 
used of the Lord of the Grail Castle, and this is only applied to that 
personage (who is Pelles throughout the Lancelot and Queste, except 
in the narrative of Gawain's visit) at V, 191 f., where Lancelot 
recites at court his adventures. In his effort, however, to harmonize 
these narratives he also endeavored to explain who the Maimed King 
was, drawing on the Queste, VI, 150, for this purpose, but confounding, 
as we have seen, the conceptions of this passage of the Queste with 
those of Chretien's Perceval. 

2. Pelles, then, is the Fisher King of Lancelot, Part III, although 
he is only distinctly so called at V, 191. In the Queste the identifica- 
tion is plainer, for in that branch, wherever the term roi pescheor 

1 In the forthcoming article on the composition of the Lancelot, referred to above, I 
shall attempt to explain the difference between the narratives of these two visits 
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is used, Pelles is named or implied. The passages are VI, 5 (so the 
best MSS), 98, 114. But there is one exception to the rule, viz., VI, 8, 
where Galahad speaks of "mon oncle le roy Pelles et mon aiol le 
riche roi pescheor." This is, perhaps, the worst crux in the whole 
range of the prose romances, and certainly involves some blunder on 
the part of scribe or redactor. It seems to me most probable that the 
person who introduced into our manuscript tradition this impossible 
reading had before him simply "mon oncle le roy Pelles," where 
"oncle," as occasionally elsewhere in Old French, meant "grand- 
father." 1 This person, misunderstanding "oncle" as meaning 
"uncle," and remembering, nevertheless, that Galahad was always 
represented as the grandson of the Fisher King, made him send 
greetings, too, to this grandfather (aiol). As a matter of fact, Pelles 
and the Fisher King were, of course, one and the same person. 2 

3. Pelles, is, as we have seen above, the Fisher King, 3 but not the 
Maimed King, in the Lancelot and the Queste. In one passage, how- 
ever, Queste, VI, 150, he is identified with the Maimed King in a 
considerable number of MSS. In this passage the writer is explaining 
how the Maimed King became maimed — viz., by a mysterious lance, 
as he was drawing the espee as estranges renges from its scabbard. 
"In the majority of the existing MSS," says Sommer (loc. tit., note), 
the Maimed King is here called Pelles; in MSS M and R, Pellinor; 

' R. Heinzel, Qber die franzbsischen Gralromane, p. 66, note, who gives examples from 
other Arthurian texts, so interprets the word in this passage; so also does E. Brugger in 
the above-cited article, p. 47, note. "Oncle" acquired, doubtless, this additional signi- 
fication, because of the double meaning of the word for "nephew," nies, neueu, which, 
like its Latin etymon, nepos, nepotem, could mean "grandson" as well as "nephew." 
As Heinzel and Brugger remark, when Pelles in the Queste, VI, 187, calls Galahad his 
neueu, this certainly means "grandson"; for Pelles, wherever he appears in the Arthurian 
romances, is always the father of Galahad's mother. Cf . for the Queste alone, VI, S, 9, 16, 
98, 99, 182. Sommer, VI, 187, having himself only recently discovered the varying mean- 
ings of Old French nies, neueu, imagines that no Grail student had ever observed this 
before him. But his discovery has done him little good, for he still prefers the rendering, 
"nephew." 

2 The passage reads as I have given it according to Sommer in the MS on which his 
edition is based (British Museum, Additional, 10294), as also in MSS. A (B. M. Additional 
17443), C (B. M. Royal 20, C. VI), G (B. M. Royal 14, E. Ill) and R (B. M. Royal 19, 
C. XIII). M (Bibliotheque Nationale, 342) has "monsignor le roi pelles & mon aiol le 
riche roi pescheor." The variant of M would leave the main difficulty untouched. 
These are the only MSS of which Sommer gives any record. 

' It is true that MS C in Queste, VI, 13, identifies the Maimed King with the Fisher 
King, who in this romance is Pelles, and ibid., p. 186, identifies Pelles with the Maimed 
King, but these are isolated variants which arose, no doubt, through Chretien's influence. 
MS R possibly supports C in regard to the first of these passages. 
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in A, Parian ( = Pellehan ?) ; in C, Urbains = Urlains of Queste, VI, 156, 
no doubt, who was the enemy of the Maimed King's father, but 
suffered a fate like that of the Maimed King himself, owing to which 
circumstance the scribe of C confounded the two. But everywhere 
else in the Queste, Pelles is entirely distinct from the Maimed King, 
and, as Sommer suggests, the reading "Pelles" here is, without 
doubt, incorrect. To be sure, as the Maimed King nowhere else in 
the Queste is given a specific name, it is equally safe to assert that the 
names given to that personage in the other MSS in this passage are 
likewise unauthorized. I have already explained the variant 
(Urbains) of C. The reading (Parian) of A is due most likely to the 
scribe's recollection of the Estoire del Saint Graal, I, 290, where the 
Maimed King is in some MSS called Pelleam (Pellehan). Pellinor, 
in MSS M and R, was suggested most probably by the Merlin con- 
tinuation of the Vulgate cycle or of MS 337 (Livre d'Artus), for outside 
of the late pseudo-Robert de Borron cycle and prose Tristan and the 
reading of these two MSS in the present passage the name is only 
known to the two Merlin continuations — in each as the name of a 
maimed king. The passages in the mind of the scribe or redactor 
were most probably Vulgate Merlin, II, 125, 159, or Livre d'Artus 
of MS 337, VII, 146, 243 — passages which we shall have to return 
to in another connection. 

But how did it happen that in this one passage of the Queste all 
the MSS should concur in giving the Maimed King a definite name ? 
This was probably due to a blunder in the archetype of the extant 
MSS. 1 The scribe of the archetype either from sheer confusion 
of mind or laboring under the influence of Chretien, who, as we have 
seen, identified Fisher King and Maimed King, for the moment 

1 With regard to my assumption of a blunder in the archetype, this is not so hazardous 
a conjecture as it might seem at first blush, for, indisputably, the slaying of Baudemagus 
by Gawain was wanting in this archetype. The incident of the slaying is essential to the 
narrative and must originally have been a part of the Vulgate Queste, but it is not found 
in any extant MS of the Vulgate cycle, although, as I pointed out in my edition of the 
Vulgate Mort Artu, p. 266, it is preserved in MS 112 of the Bibliotheque Nationale. In 
any case, we face here a blunder of scribe or redactor, for nowhere else in the Queste or 
Lancelot is the Maimed King named. 

In the manuscript tradition of Chretien's Yvain, 11. 907 ft., we have an exact parallel 
to the corruption which I here surmise for the Queste — blunder in the archetype with 
attempts to emend on the part of later redactors (or translators), which increase the 
confusion. Cf. W. Foerster's note to these lines in his small Yvain, 4th edition (Halle, 
1912). Foerster cites there also other instances in the manuscript tradition of Chretien's 
Erec and Cliges. 
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accepted the Maimed King as identical with the Fisher King, who in 
the Queste was Pelles, and so called him Pelles. Later scribes, 
observing that this was inconsistent with the general conception of 
the Queste, substituted, as stated above, names given the Maimed 
King in other branches of the cycle: Pellinor, drawn from a Merlin 
continuation, either that of the Vulgate or of MS 337 (see pages cited 
at the end of the last paragraph), or Pelleam, Estoire del Saint Graal, 
I, 290, or, in the case of MS C, from the Queste itself, Urbain (Urlain), 
VI, 146, owing to the blunder which I have already explained. 

As regards the origin of the name, Pelles, I have no doubt that, 
like a very large percentage of the names in the prose romances, it 
was fabricated by the author of the romance which first introduced 
him into literature. 1 This author made the name of his new Grail 
King alliterate with that of Chretien's Grail Knight, Perceval, 2 as was 
often done in such cases. Perhaps, Perlesvaus, Pellesvaus, had already 
arisen as an occasional variant of Perceval's name. Or, possibly, Pelles 
may be an approximation to Peleus (Pelleus), name of the father of the 
great Greek hero, Achilles, in the Roman de Troie. Some of the most 

1 This is Brugger's explanation of Pelican and Pellinor (as modeled on Pelles) . Cf . 
his above-mentioned article, p. 48, note. His explanation is evidently correct, but I have 
no doubt that the same explanation applies to Pelles, too. W. Poerster maintained that 
even the name, Perceval, was Chretien's invention. See his Chretien Wdrterbuch, 
Introduction, p. 165. 

The late Sir John Rhys, Studies in the Arthurian Legend, pp. 273 ft. (Oxford, 1891), 
tried, on the other hand, to derive Pelles from Pwyll, name of the Welsh Otherworld 
prince, but the argument to me as to Heinzel (see his Grail treatise, p. 66, note), is not 
convincing. Nitze, however, accepts and adds to it in his above-quoted article, p. 254, 
and again, PM LA, XXIV, 379, note 2. 

2 Brugger, in the note just quoted, gives examples of this practice of the Old French 
romances from other texts. It makes no difference that in the Vulgate cycle, except in 
one corrupt passage of the Lancelot, III, 29, where Perceval is said to be Pelles' son, the 
blood relationship of the two characters is of the most shadowy kind. They were both 
intimately connected with the Grail, and that was enough. 

On the subject of this blood relationship it is to be observed that the author of the 
Queste of the Vulgate cycle, having displaced Chretien's Perceval by Galahad as the 
Grail Knight, was disposed to obscure altogether Perceval's connection with the Grail 
King. (In Chretien, 6377 ft. Perceval was nephew of the mysterious person who was 
served by the Grail, father of the Pisher King.) Consequently, the only direct recogni- 
tion of the original connection between Perceval and the Pisher King or his father is to be 
found in two passages of the Queste, (a) VI, 53, where Perceval's aunt speaks of herself 
as once queen of the terre gastee, in which, of course, the Grail Castle (Corbenic) was 
situated; (i>) VI, 59, where this aunt speaks to Perceval of Pelles as "uostre parent." 
Even when, VI, 187, Galahad, Perceval, and Bohort come to Corbenic, Pelles recognizes 
Galahad as his neueu, but no intimation is given that he (Pelles) was related to Perceval. 

Sommer suggests, VI, 188, note 3, that Pelles' saintly niece there mentioned is 
"Perceval's sister come to life again." But this cannot be, for the death of Perceval's 
sister had been fully related, p. 171. Consequently, this passage furnishes no indication 
of Pelles' relationship to Perceval. 
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prominent names in the Arthurian prose romances, e.g., Hector, 
Palamades, are taken from this source. 1 

Having determined now, as I -hope, the origin and position of 
Pelles in Lancelot, Part III, and the Queste, I need not dwell at length 
on this character as he is found in the other texts. 

In the whole of Lancelot, Part II, his name does not occur at all, 
in Part I but twice, viz., Ill, 29, 1 17. It is to be remembered that the 
two parts embrace 792 large octavo pages in Sommer's edition and 
that even the second of these mere allusions — for they are nothing 
more — is separated by 782 such octavo pages from the passage in 
Part III where the name next occurs. Under these circumstances, 
I have, for my own part, no doubt that Pelles was unknown to the 
authors of the earlier portions of the Lancelot and that the incidental 
allusions to him there are really interpolated under the influence of the 
Vulgate Merlin continuation in which his name occurs so frequently — 
definitely, under the influence of the passage, II, 159, which I shall 
have to discuss more fully in a moment in connection with the name 
Pellinor. In III, 29, we have the same comparison of Guinevere's 
beauty to that of Elaine sans per and Galahad's mother, which occurs 

i Pelles Is called Pelles de la terre Foraine in the Lancelot, Part III. Cf. V, 107, 122. 
In neither passage is he called king of the Terre Foraine, but his daughter (Galahad's 
mother) is referred to, p. 106, as "fllle le roy de la terre foraine," so he is king of that 
country. As remarked above, this trick of leaving scattered in different parts of the 
text the various elements that are necessary to establish the identity of a character is 
habitual with the authors of the Grail romances. Similarly Corbenic is in the Terre 
Foraine, but this is not expressly stated anywhere. 

Apart from the three passages just cited, there is only one other mention of the 
Terre Foraine in Lancelot, Part III, viz., V, 246, where it is said that Lancelot's grand- 
father (Lancelot) was king of "la blanche terre qui marchist a la terre foraine." Cf- 
also the variant in MS R at p. 243. 

In the rest of the Lancelot we have only one occurrence of a Terre Foraine, viz., IV, 
163. But here the name is applied to the kingdom of Baudemagus — Oorre, as Chr§tien 
calls it. I believe that at least the passages of Lancelot, Part III, in which Pelles figures 
are by a different hand from the earlier parts of the Lancelot, and am inclined to think 
that the author of these Pelles episodes derived the name from IV, 163. There is no 
allusion to the Terre Foraine anywhere in the Queste. In the Mort Artu, it is mentioned 
three times as one of Lancelot's dominions, VI, 292, 304, 316, and unconnected with 
Pelles. In the Estoire del Saint Graal the name is found once; I, 286, as the land which 
was settled by Alain and his brothers and in which the Grail Castle (Corbenic) was built. 
In the Vulgate Merlin continuation it also occurs once, II, 384, in connection with the 
Maimed King, Alain — " Helain de la Terre Foraine." 

In the opening pages of the Queste, VI, 3, 5, we have Pelles de Listenois. This appela- 
tion is found in the Vulgate Merlin continuation, II, 125, 159, 221, 352, 359, 384, 388 
(implied), 395,422, and nowhere else in the Vulgate cycle, save III, 117 (Lancelot, Part I), 
where interpolation from the Vulgate Merlin is manifest, since Alain li Gros is his brother. 
I suspect that the ' ' de Listenois " of VI , 3 , 5 , is due also to influence of the Vulgate Merlin 
continuation. 
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nowhere else save in II, 159. Similarly, in III, 117, we have Pelles 
de Listenois and Alain as. brothers, as is the case in II, 159, 221, and 
elsewhere in the Vulgate Merlin continuation. 

In the Mart Artu, Pelles is mentioned only twice, VI, 219, 303, 
as father of Galahad's mother and Eliezer, respectively. The two 
references to the roy pescheor in this romance, VI, 297, 319, relate 
to Gawain's visit to the Grail Castle, IV, 343 ff. (Lancelot, Part II), 
where we have a Maimed King who is neither named nor called rot 
pescheor. We have here, then, the customary confusion of the two 
characters. 

Pelles' name occurs only once in the Estoire del Saint Graal, I, 
290. He is there the descendant of the Maimed King, but he is not 
himself called either roi mahaignie or roi pescheor. 

The branch in which we find Pelles' name most frequently, 
although his r61e is not so important here as in the Lancelot, Part III, 
or Queste, is the Vulgate Merlin continuation. In this branch he is 
always called Pelles de Listenois. See the examples given in note 
of the preceding page. In this text, II, 125, he guards his brother, 
Pellinor; p. 159, he is brother (cf., too, 221, 346, 359) to Alain, who is 
riche roi pecheor, and Pellinor, the roi mahaignie. 1 At p. 352, however, 
Eliezer, Pelles' son (cf. 388, 389), is called son of the riche roy peschor — 
so here Pelles is again the Fisher King as in the Lancelot, Part III, and 
Queste. We have, then, evidently in the Vulgate Merlin continua- 
tion a duplication of the Fisher King, owing to circumstances which 
I shall take up more fully in discussing Pellinor. 

Leaving now the Vulgate cycle and turning to the Merlin con- 
tinuation (Livre d'Artus) of MS 337, the author of this romance 2 

1 The passage, II, 159, as reproduced from the British Museum MS Add. 10292 by 
Sommer in his edition is so corrupt as to be in part unintelligible. In Modern Philology, 
V, 305, however, he gives us the correct text from MS 747 of the Bibliothgque Nationale. 

2 In his article, "Zum Livre d' Artus," Zs. f. romanische Philologie, XVI, 90 ff., 
E. Preymond has shown that this romance presupposes all the romances of the Vulgate 
cycle and hence is of later date. E. Brugger, Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Liu., XXVIII, 57 f., 
insists, too, on its relative lateness. In his brochure, The Structure of Le Livre d' Artus 
and its Function in the Evolution of the Arthurian Prose Romances (London and Paris, 
1914), Sommer argues that the Livre d'Artus of MS 337 is derived from a romance which 
is also the source of the Vulgate Merlin and which even antedates the Lancelot. The 
argument is largely based on differences between the Vulgate Merlin text printed by Som- 
mer in his Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances on the one hand and the Livre d' 
Artus of MS 337 on the other, in passages that are obviously closely related. These 
differences, however, are mainly due to the fact that the author of the latter romance had 
a better MS of the Vulgate Merlin than the British Museum MS. Add. 10292 which 
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is virtually altogether dependent on the Vulgate Merlin continuation 
(especially II, 159) for the little that he says of him. The following 
are the passages concerned: VII, 15 (Pelles du roiaume de Listenois), 
37 (Pelles), 146 (where he is one of the kings that sit at the Grail 
table), 243 (roi Pelles du chastel de Corbenic), 272 (roi Pelles du 
chastel de Corbenic deuers la Terre Foraine). In all these passages, 
except p. 146, he is barely named. I shall return to p. 146 in the 
discussion of Pellinor. 

There is no need of giving the results of an examination of the 
individual passages in the prose Tristan relating to Pelles. They are 
all based on the Queste and Lancelot, Part III, and the author, of 
course, permits himself to embroider on the materials which he 
borrows. The most important alteration we find is p. 397 of Loseth's 
Le Roman en prose de Tristan (Paris, 1890) — in one of the later 
redactions, where Pelles is identified with the Maimed King and 
Galahad cures him with the bleeding lance. 1 Contrast with this, 
Queste, VI, 191, where Galahad cures the Maimed King with the 
lance, after Pelles, be it observed, has been required to leave the 
Grail Castle (p. 189). 

The name of Pelles does not occur in the Didot Perceval nor in the 
Merlin continuation of the pesudo-Robert de Borron cycle 2 (best 
represented by the Huth Merlin), but in the Queste (represented by 
the Portuguese and Spanish Demandas) of this cycle we find him 
again in passages 3 that are based on the Lancelot, Part III, and the 

Sommer has printed. The Esloire del Saint Graal, Mart Artu and latter part of the 
Lancelot are all frequently abbreviated in this MS series (MSS Add. 10292-10294), and, 
no doubt, the same is true of the Merlin. Moreover, Sommer demands such a close 
conformity between branches as the romance-writers never concerned themselves about. 
I discuss this Livre a" Artus before the Perlesvaus, etc., not because I suppose it of 
earlier date, but because it stands closest to the Vulgate cycle in its relationships. 

i Compare also, Lbseth, Le roman en prose de Tristan, pp. 278 ff. (Paris, 1890), for 
Pelles as the Maimed King. 

2 An additional fragment of the Merlin continuation of this cycle has been printed 
by Sommer in Die Abenteuer Gawains, Ywains und Le Morholts mit den drei Junafrauen 
(Halle, 1913), from MS 112 of the Bibliothgque Nationale, but this has no importance for 
our inquiry, since only Pellinor, of the three characters with whom we are dealing, appears 
in it, and of him nothing distinctive is told. I will say, by way of anticipation, however, 
that the Pellias of this text (well-known through Malory and Tennyson) derived his name, 
no doubt, from our Pellean (s), the stroke ( =n) over the a being omitted. 

s Spanish Demanda, pp. 238 fl., 280 fl., 305 ff., in the edition of A. Bonilla y San 
Martin (Madrid, 1907), Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles. The last of these 
passages (which is not in the Portuguese; see Sommer, Romania, XXXVI, 584), is 
based directly on the Queste, VI, 189 ff. In the others we have Pelles as the father of 
Galahad's mother and lord of the Adventurous Palace (Grail Castle), but the author has 
attached to these conceptions new inventions of his own. 
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Queste. He is not called here, however, either Fisher King or 
Maimed King. 

Lastly, in the Perlesvaus, in which romance Perceval, of course, 
is again the Grail Knight, instead of Pelles' grandson Galahad, 
Pelles plays a subordinate part as the Hermit King and one of 
Perceval's three maternal uncles. The Fisher King and the wicked 
King of the Chastel Mortel were his brothers. The author of this 
romance returns to Chretien's conception and makes the Fisher King 
also the Maimed King. Now, in Chretien, 11. 6376 ff ., the father of 
the Fisher King had a brother who was a hermit. The author of the 
Perlesvaus shifts this brother from the father, who was also maimed, 
to the son, and identifies him with King Pelles — hence we have in his 
romance, Pelles, the Hermit King. He next took Alain as the name 
of the father of his hero. It had been the name of the second 
Grail Keeper in Robert's Joseph and he retained very naturally as 
the name of the father of his Grail Knight a name that had been 
hallowed by earlier Grail associations. 

It is useless to speculate on hypothetical lost sources as responsible 
for this new distribution of the Grail r61es. No writer of Arthurian 
romance felt himself bound by his predecessors — least of all, the 
author of the Perlesvaus, who did not hesitate to set aside the best 
established of all Arthurian traditions, viz., that Guinevere's adul- 
tery brought about the destruction of Arthur and his knights. 1 

J. Douglas Bruce 

University of Tennessee 

[To be continued] 

1 For fuller observations on this subject, cf. my article, " The Development of the 
Mort Arthur Theme in Mediaeval Romance," Romanic Review, IV, 450, note 66. 
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